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the Chantrey Fund and more than one deeply studied portrait of himself.
As the form of his name suggests, he came into painting by way of 'Fred'
Walker trans-lighted; Subject pictures', also, such as Hard Times, bought
for Liverpool, and solid portrait studies, but was deflected to landscape in
the track of Steer. His daily task, in term, was teaching. In the early days
he had a house in Edith Grove, Chelsea, with a studio built by an archi-
tect brother. Later he moved to Ormond House, near Richmond Bridge,
where he lived with his sister and others of his family till his death. The
rooms were hung with choice examples of work by his friends and pupils,
to whose purchase he devoted anything he gained by painting.
FRANCIS BATE had been the author, two years previously, of a book1
which ran through two editions, a whole-hog plea for 'Nature* in paint,
stripped of all Old Master conventions or 'decorative* admixture. 'Nature*,
in 1887, meant especially an effort to rival the scale of natural lighting out
of doors. Since this is confessedly impracticable with canvas and pigments,
whose scale, under an indoors light, is comparatively one of greys only, the
argument lands the author in a paradox, but the impossible thus attempted
is what spurred contemporary painters, abandoning the 'chiaroscuro' to
which Constable had clung, to push their tones into an upper register.
Here was one 'convention' more, but a compromise that captured fresh
elements of natural beauty. Bate's own painting in the early 'New English'
years was defiantly near to earth, a Mangold Wurzels under Rain, for ex-
ample, but he boxed the compass later with a Rock of Ages, to which a
nude woman clung amid the .billows* He was for thirty-one years a perfect
honorary secretary of the New English Art Club, with a firm hand, a
ready and humorous tongue; he was, by another paradox, the teacher
of Roger Fry, the first change in whose chameleon course was from bald
realism to revolt against modern French painting and pastiche of Gaspard
Poussin. Bate's retirement from his post in 1933 left the New English at a
climax in its career. A dinner was given in his honour at the R.B.A.
Galleries, where the Club held a fiftieth exhibition, and an album of
drawings by fellow-members was given as a memento of his services.
I return from his companions to Steer, but before dealing with his part
in the show a general caution seems to be called for in the matter of'influ-
ences*. It is tempting for the categorist to make much of an English influ-
ence on French landscape dating from the exhibition of Constable's Hay-
warn and a corresponding influx of French influence here from Monet
and his followers. I do not myself believe that the course of French land-
1 'The Naturalistic School of Painting*: Offices^ 'The Artist', 1887.1 had not seen this
tfll now, when I unearthed, from a reference in 'Who's Who/ a copy in the Art Library at
South Kensington. Bate himself had none.